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ETHICS FROM THE VIEW POINT OF MODERN SCIENCE? 


F there is any philosophical discipline that should be of assistance 

to men in the conduct of their lives, it is ethics. Yet, in spite of 
its voluminous literature it remains lamentably sterile. Discussions 
still hang about imtuitionism, perfectionism, hedonism, the defini- 
tions of terms; and end with more or less trite opinions as to what 
the good man and the good life is, opinions that echo tradition but 
are wholly innocent of any understanding of the conditions under 
which either can become actual. At best we have citations from 
anthropologists that illustrate the variability of moral ideas in dif- 
ferent societies and at different stages of development. We are 
told that they represent customs, religious sanctions, or the dictates 
of reason, but we are not told what are the causes that produce cus- 
toms and religious sanctions, or the conditions under which reason 
can operate. Further contributions that sciences might make to 
our problem are usually ignored. 

Hobbes was correct in asserting that ‘‘No discourse whatsoever 
can end in an absolute knowledge of fact’’ but Santayana was also 
right in saying ‘‘To live by science requires intelligence and faith, 
but not to live by it is folly.’’ Neither our psychology nor anthro- 
pology is as adequate as we could wish but that does not excuse 
us for ignoring them. Thus psychologically, we know at least this: 
while men have certain natural drives such as hunger, sex, an im- 
pulse to manipulate in response to external stimuli, and natural 
emotions such as fear, anger, and love, the patterns of actions 
through which these are expressed are learned, and learning is con- 
trolled by the success or failure, reward or punishment, of more or 
less random exploratory behavior. As moralists we know that it 
is the character and consequences of these patterns on which we pass 
judgment and not the drives themselves. We should not approve 
reverence for the Devil, the love of murder, or the fear of truth, 
yet we know it would be as possible to train a human being to give 
such responses, by a system of rewards and punishments, as to train 
him in a more socially acceptable fashion. Indeed, sociologists 
recognize the occurrence of analogous training in crime-breeding 
slums, but no one has yet made similar studies of the varied settings 

1 Read at the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, Cambridge, Mass., December, 1936. 
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of societies and of different classes in society. Yet what is true for 
the burglar is also true for the banker. 

The utilization of such scientific knowledge would result in a 
Copernican revolution in ethics, for if human character is a prod- 
uct of learning, social institutions are more potent in shaping the 
characters of men than character is in shaping institutions. An- 
thropologists have only scratched the surface of data relevant to 
this problem. The thesis is: Since the basic need of men is to keep 
alive, they will find more of less efficient means to get food, shelter, 
and protection from enemies, animal or human, in ways determined 
by the environment in which they find themselves and by acciden- 
tal successes or failures of partially random experimentation. 
These learned behavior patterns are directly adapted to the immedi- 
ate practical needs under pressure of which they are established. 
But they have further consequences, only later manifest, on the 
relations of men to their fellows. Hobbes’ conception of the state 
of nature as a bellum omnium contra omnes was a recognition that 
these by-product consequences are not always desirable. That is, 
the practices of a people shaped for the satisfaction of physiolog- 
ical hungers may entail the occurrence of traits of character that 
largely offset the value of immediate benefits received. 

Hence it follows that political power will come to have two fune- 
tions: on the one hand, it must define and enforce conformance to 
the accepted lines of economic and social practices; and on the 
other, it must develop systems of punishments to compensate for 
unwelcome distortions of character caused by the very practices 
it enforces. The first is exemplified by constitutional and business 
law, the second by criminal law. If society should attain a system 
of production and distribution methods that rewards only socially 
desirable traits of character, the second function of the state would 
become unnecessary and in so far forth it might ‘‘wither away.”’ 
Rousseau conceived the possibility of this sort of society but un- 
clearly, hence he propounded the doctrine of the natural goodness 
of man, whereas man is really neither good nor evil except as the 
education received in the process of living determines him one way 
or the other. 

The theme developed here is not really new. It is, I believe, 
the thesis of Plato, but Platonists have been too absorbed in the 
metaphysics developed out of Plato by Christian theologians to 
keep the proper perspective. It is hardly necessary to recall to 
philosophers the first books of the Republic, how Plato in the spirit 
of Socrates struggles manfully to demonstrate the absolute value of 
certain virtues, but sensing the fact that he is not carrying u»- 
qualified conviction, he abandons the attempt until he has drawn 4 
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picture of the best state. This state is not a Utopian ideal, but 
what we should call scientifically planned. Starting from economic 
needs, he shapes its institutions and practices by the best knowledge 
he has of human nature, heredity, the conditions of character de- 
velopment, the power of education, and economic necessities. The 
primary problem is efficient organization for the security of the 
population attained in a way that will also develop the type of 
human being fitted to carry it on. Only when this has been 
achieved does he return to the ethical problem. 

The argument then takes a new form. The virtues are not de- 
fended because of some intrinsic merit hidden away in them, but 
because they represent the human traits that will be bred by the 
institutions of the new social order and that are necessary to its 
functioning. Aristotle also recognized that there can not be a good 
man except in a good state, but he did not recognize as clearly as 
Plato that the idea of goodness is derived from the fact that the 
traits so called are those that help an efficient social organization to 
function. If he had, the politics would have preceded the ethics. 

It is unfortunate for a clear understanding of the nature of 
morality that Christianity imposed on European culture the ethics 
of Christ, derived from the needs of a community of neighbors 
and equals, as a God-given code to be accepted regardless of social 
practice and institutions. The result was a re-introduction of the 
problem of Job—a problem in which the Greeks never really be- 
lieved—the dichotomy between the good man and the happy, suc- 
cessful one—the problem that Kant so high-handedly solved by the 
postulate of immortality and of God as a compensatory adjuster. 
Intuitional ethics is the modern shadow of the theological, and 
modern utilitarianism is a rebellion against such unnatural sepa- 
ration of virtue and happiness. The weakness of hedonism lies in 
its retention of the Christian theological tradition of goodness as 
merely a matter of individual disposition with a complete neglect 
of the conditions that determine whether or not it can exist. The 
search for happiness may be self-destructive without a proper social 
setting. 

The advent of Christian ethics did not stop the natural change 
of moral ideas with changing social institutions. It did, however, 
introduce the confusion consequent upon the juxtaposition of two 
moral codes, the one transmitted in cultural heritage, revered in 
idealistic moments, the inspiration of most of our ethical philosophy, 
and the other which defines the practice of the socially respectable 
citizen whom we look up to as a good man. The- former, except in 
the circle of our families and intimate friends, has little vitality 
except for lip-service. The latter expresses the living morality of 
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a generation. In his Professional and Business Ethics Professor 
Taeusch has studied this practical ethics. It is obviously a code of 
expediency under existing conditions. Although far from a frank 
confirmation of the ethics of Jesus, it frequently tries not to appear 
in opposition to that ethics by setting forth its demands as Christian 
ideals reduced to workable forms. 

But to admit that the approved moral code of any society is con- 
tingent upon the social, and more especially the economic system, by 
which its members live, is not to admit that morality is purely relative 
or of secondary importance. There is objective truth in Aristotle’s 
dictum that a thing is only at its best when it is becoming that of 
which it is capable, or in Plato’s terminology, realizing its ‘‘eidos’’ 
or natural form. We may like an oak tree that is twisted and torn 
by the winds as picturesque or suited to a certain landscape, but it 
is not a good oak tree unless it is full grown and sturdy, an exem- 
plar of what an oak can become. In every sort of life we distinguish 
runts from fine specimens. There is nothing mystical or transcen- 
dental about recognizing the fact of sturdy natural growth that 
makes for healthy and long life or in calling such development good. 
This also applies to a man or a society. 

In applying the concept to man, Aristotle limited himself too 
narrowly by over-emphasizing the differentiating aspect of man, his 
reason, and thereby narrowed his ethics to a consideration of ra- 
tional conduct in the environment in which a man may find himself, 
forgetting the extent to which the social aspects of environment are 
man’s own creation. Where Plato sought to create a society to pro- 
duce good men, utilizing his best knowledge of the whole nature of 
man and the conditions under which he gains his livelihood, Aris- 
totle goes no further than to consider the most efficient adjustments 
that can be made of already existing practices. 

The sine qua non conditions for calling a social structure good is 
that it enables its members to fulfill a normal life cycle, that is, to 
reach maturity, to perpetuate the species, and to continue their life 
process until death occurs, not from adventitious circumstances, but 
from that internal wearing out we know as aging—a process that 
seems to be an inevitable consequence of the physico-chemical con- 
ditions of growth. Since evolution eliminates the grossly unfit 
among societies as well as among individuals, any existing society 
must fulfill this condition to a certain degree. But just as there can 
be a sick organism, so there can be a sick society and the sick are not 
good specimens of their kind. This is an objective judgment and 
not a judgment of preference. 

The tendency of living organisms to correct or avoid the con- 
ditions of disease we call the will to live, and the conditioning to 
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which the human animal is subjected from the need of adult care 
throughout infancy turns this into a will to live socially. The in- 
stitutions of a society then represent the results of its experiences 
under the pressure of this will to live socially. 

Unfortunately, men as well as animals learn primarily by the 
immediate consequences of their actions and so acquire seeking and 
avoiding responses to particular situations. The drives to action, 
or prods, as Professor E. B. Holt calls them, are partly effects of 
organic conditions that give rise to hunger, sex impulse, exploratory 
movement, etc., and partly of impacts from without that interrupt 
the processes and present movements of the organism and lead to 
those modifications of behavior that we call adaptation to the environ- 
ment. But since what is learned is an adaptation to an immediate 
situation there is no guarantee that it will be appropriate for other 
and future situations. With the human, the mechanism of thought 
produces a capacity to acquire behavior responses that take account 
of more than the here and now, but much even of human learning 
is not thoughtful learning. That the learned so often is appropriate 
to future situations must be attributed to the orderly and approxi- 
mately repetitive character of physical nature. 

A detailed account of human adventures in learning would re- 
quire a minute analysis of all human history, for history is largely 
the record of the correction of specific learnings. That is, immediate 
situations call for the development of certain forms of conduct and 
institutions to meet the problems they present, but from the nature 
of the learning process these institutions produce new types of men 
and new situations with which neither the new characters that have 
been developed nor the acquired forms of conduct are fitted to deal 
and there must be a more or less violent reconstruction of practice. 
This is the dialectic of history. But it is only a particular phase of 
that dialectic that concerns the student of ethics. If we classify the 
institutions by which men learn to provide themselves a measure of 
security under the conditions provided by the environment, as sine 
qua non conditions of a good life, since they are essential to the 
realization of the will to live, we shall also have to recognize that 
the consequences of living under certain types of institutions creates 
a new sort of man and his character must also be taken into con- 
sideration. Institutions are to be judged, then, not merely by their 
practical efficacy, but also by the men they produce. If these are 
of the sort we call unsocial (i.e., incapable of the degree of organiza- 
tion necessary to carry on the essential life needs of the group), the 
society fails on this account, hence we may call the demand for 
socialized character as supplementary to the sine qua non conditions, 
the sufficient conditions for the realizations of a good society. These 
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sufficient conditions are what primarily concern the moralist. 
Neither set can be fruitfully studied independently of the other and 
both are essential, since a society can be destroyed from failure of 
either sort, the inefficiency of its practical organization, resulting in 
starvation or conquest by enemies, or the failure to produce social- 
ized characters, resulting in disruption through internal conflict. 
Note that the form of the socialized character is also not a matter 
of preference but of determinate conditions under which the will to 
live socially can be realized. 

The demands of brevity compel me to omit a full picture of the 
social character, its craving for knowledge, and its esthetic needs of 
adjustment, but the principles of my simplified picture can be ex- 
tended. 

Obviously economic practices get their first determination from the 
environment from which they are learned. Hence Plato and Aris- 
totle emphasize the physiographic conditions of the city. For them 
there were no problems of machine production, corporate finance, 
and banking. With the growth of cities, increased need of trade, 
and the introduction of powered machinery, the nature of economic 
society has been reshaped by the pressure of practical problems. 
It has been wrongly taken for granted that human nature is a per- 
sistent factor and that the good traits of it can be preserved through 
the agency of religion or of moral teaching, no matter what the 
exigencies of life demand that men shall do. I know of no case in 
history in which, when economic change was under way, there was 
a serious prior consideration of the probable effect of such changes 
on the characters of men and the conclusion of the discussion was 
influential in furthering or hindering the advent of the new way of 
life. No one objected to Rome, lest it produce a Nero, to the renais- 
sance lest it produce a Borgia, or to nineteenth-century America lest 
it develop the standards of the Robber Barons. 

There is, however, something inexorable about the laws of human 
learning. To do something is not merely to attain an end, but to 
become a certain kind of person. We learn to seek success and suc- 
cess is popularly measured in terms of power or influence attained 
by the utilization of such instruments of action as society furnishes. 
A successful man is intuitively felt to be somehow morally good, 
since he exemplifies a type of character that has worked well under 
accepted institutions and proved their capacity to function. It is for 
this reason that when some scholar or sensitive moralist points out 
defects in such successful men—motivations not quite in accord 
with the ideal morality religious tradition fosters—the critic is felt 
to be anti-social, an enemy of civilization, and above all a man whose 
writings must be kept from the school room. As a mild case, I may 
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cite Charles Beard and his History of the American Constitution. 
Some even think Lundberg’s Imperial Hearst subversive literature. 

‘Favorable reactions to success are so strong that even the suc- 
cessful criminal provokes imitation and wins a sort of admiration. 
He is a product of society and a good specimen of his kind, the only 
drawback is that his skill, if widely shared, would wreck the very 
system under which others succeed. He has not stayed within the 
bounds of business ethics which aims to limit the short cuts to suc- 
cess in such a fashion that the system under which success is at- 
tained can persist. Relative business ethics, while compatible with 
what I have called a sick society, can not tolerate a complete con- 
tradiction to the will to live socially, for that would be equivalent 
to accepting destruction. 

To the moral philosopher as well as to the religious, there is 
something unsatisfactory about reducing morality to the dictates of 
such Chamber of Commerce mandates, and whatever the source of 
the uneasiness, I think it is justified. Characters themselves have 
consequences and bad character has, perhaps, more frequently led 
to the destruction of societies, than practical inefficiencies. Thus, 
according to Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth, the age of Pericles 
saw the establishment of the moral and legal right of a man to do 
what he pleased with his own. There followed a development of 
greed, love of vainglorious display, and economic dishonesty that 
resulted in the diversion by Athens of funds collected from the other 
Greek states for defense against invaders with the result that when 
the invaders came there were no means of resistance, and Greece, as 
a self-determining society, came to an end. Greece did not fail from 
lack of the necessities of life, but because of the characters her ex- 
periment in rugged individualism produced. Therefore, moral 
practices, while contingent upon economic institutions, are of real 
importance and only economic institutions that develop codperative 
human character can be called truly good. The sufficient conditions 
must be added to the sine qua non conditions, if actual life is to be 
also the good life. 

Without trying to draw a picture of the truly good man, the man 
whom an otherwise efficient society must produce if it is not to fail 
through moral disintegration, three traits can be enumerated as 
essential to his character. They are the disposition to speak the 
truth, its equivalent in action, conscientiousness in fulfilling agree- 
ments, and regard for the welfare of others. If a mechanical 
analogy can be permitted, a society of men possessing these traits is 
like a well-built automobile engine, ready to function, but without 
oil it will generate considerable friction. Many of the more delicate 
virtues, forbearance, sympathy, kindliness, lack of censoriousness, 
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etc., serve, like the oil in the engine, to make the codperations neces- 
sary for social life run smoothly. I do not mean to belittle their im- 
portance although space does not permit a discussion of their range 
and significance. 

It is interesting to apply this ethical analysis to the three great 
types of modern states, the capitalist, the fascist, and the socialist, 
and to note the types of character they reward by success, that is, 
the types they are apt to produce. Such an analysis can not be 
given here, but even superficial thought must indicate that our 
society has little of which to be proud. Its inability to permit due 
regard for the welfare of others is producing a social crisis, as ap- 
pears in the wide prevalence of labor troubles, the spread of vigil- 
lantism, and the rapidly developing manifestation of class war that 
makes a transition to fascism a real menace. To connect truth 
speaking with a political campaign has always been something of a 
joke. The last election showed that the public is not too trustful 
of the veracity of its newspapers. The devices of advertising and 
business to save appearances do not bear too close examination. 
Agreements are mostly reduced to a legalistic status and the avoid- 
ance of them when onerous is the task of a high-priced lawyer. 

The most disturbing feature of this moral picture is the extent 
to which so many well-disposed people have been misled to believe 
that the remedy for our ills lies in sound moral training in the home 
or the school, or that the authority of religion can adequately form 
character. In reality, the pressures to which a young man or 
woman is subjected when he or she attempts to find a place in the 
world of economic competition, are infinitely stronger and more per- 
sistent educative forces than home, school, or church. When the 
training by any of these has been strong, one of three things happens 
on exposure to competitive life; either there is a painful but com- 
plete undoing of the effects of such moral education, fortified by a 
developed insensitivity to many realities of the social situation (‘‘the 
unemployed don’t want to work’’) ; or a split personality develops 
and, with it, strains that produce nervous breakdown, sometimes 
suicide ; or, there is a withdrawal from active life to some occupation 
where lack of social significance relaxes the force of industrial com- 
petitive pressures. This last often involves the development of an 
inferiority complex with its many unpleasant compensatory adjust- 
ments. 

Reformers, religious and others, must come to face this situation 
squarely : the first step toward improving men is to improve, recon- 
struct if necessary, the institutions that shape the activities by which 
they keep alive. Whether we like it or not, the basic virtues are 
essential to the fulfillment of the will to live socially and can only 
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arise and flourish under a set of economic institutions that makes 
the practice of them the condition of its efficiency and the road to 
what we have defined as success. They are worth fighting for since 
without them no society can survive in the long run. But it is child- 
ish to demand ends without being willing to accept the means neces- 
sary to achieve them. In this case, if there is anything to be learned 
from the teachings of modern psychology, the data of the anthro- 
pologist, or the records of history, it is that the morally good man 
can only be brought into being by first building a social order that 
will reward instead of penalize him for the practice of virtue. 
Moral philosophy is to blame for not making this situation clear 
and the price it has paid is reduction to the level of mere academic 
interest. Neither economics or ethics is vital, if divorced one from 
the other. 


Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


OR idealism the problem of the datum offers peculiar difficulty. 

The datum represents the accidental content of experience, the 
events which can not be inferred from abstract order. Data stand 
for the empirical, the unpredictable, the surprising, the novel, the 
upsetting, the catastrophic. ; 

Thus data seem an effect produced upon the mind by something 
alien to itself. They show the mind as passive or receptive, not its 
own master, not self-contained or self-generating. Nature in all its 
phases becomes a construction imposed on data. Idealism has been 
relatively strong in so far as it claims for the mind the laws in 
accordance with which data are ordered; it has been weak in not 
exploiting the accidental, or non-rational, as a necessary aspect of 
that order. For a mind does its work by thinking, by arranging, 
organizing, and testing, by subduing disorder to thought, will, and 
feeling. Consequently, no idealism, just in so far as it offers a 
dynamic conception of the mind, can avoid the fact of accidental 
data. The pressure of this problem is evident in the type of solu- 
tion which leading idealists like Royce and Bradley have proposed. 
At the last they present an absolute who is a ‘‘problem solver’’ with 
all the answers known, a mind no longer open to surprises, no longer 
confronted by its ‘‘other,’’ no longer beset by that restless incom- 
pletion without which it fades into an inarticulate totality, without 
focus, and so without limitation. To the absolute mind all is im- 
mediately given, and even time is metamorphosed into a ‘‘totum 
simul’’ where it ceases to have any of those features of form without 
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which idealism is bankrupt. Thus, idealism, based on the priority 
and absoluteness of form, loses its appeal as soon as that form no 
longer applies to the accidental. Yet, to preserve the accidental is 
also to preserve what seems alien to mind, some not-mind, from 
which is derived the varied content which form articulates. And 
that alien factor, that datum which gives form its task and its force, 
seems accidental to the self which apprehends it. 


I 


Characteristic of the discovery of data is the situation of the 
scientist looking through the microscope and discovering an object 
not visible to the naked eye; or the watcher of the skies when a new 
planet swims into his ken. In terms of his already established 
world there is no reason to anticipate what in detail he discovers. 
Some discoveries may, of course, be expected on the basis of data 
already possessed, although the partiality and inherent limitation of 
any given data forbid flawless or absolute prediction about the next 
moment ; for while the observed event seems required by the hypothe- 
sis, so also does the event observed lend assurance to the premises. 
Indeed, the hypothetical status of premises is sufficient warrant for 
acknowledging an accidental element in the actual appearance of 
the conclusion. 

But in this picture there is assumed an observer already equipped 
with content. His mind is not a blank. The accidental datum wins 
its status as accident, discloses its unpredictable aspect, in terms of 
the content already possessed. The appearance of accidents to a 
point of view already furnished with content not only fails to sepa- 
rate the mind from its content, but requires a mind already supplied 
with it as a condition of describing the accidental status of any 
actual novelty. But if one is to assume content in order to define 
the accidental there is no warrant for treating content as in principle 
accidental. One does not lay bare the force of the problem of ac- 
cidental data if at the outset one assumes a situation for which data 
are required. The force of the problem is disclosed only as all data, 
all content, all particulars are made in principle irrelevant to the 
point of view which apprehends them. Content could be in prin- 
ciple accidental to the perceiver only as he could be defined in its 
complete absence. It is not enough to point out that any particular 
content is an accident; one needs to show that the sort of thing that 
content is, the sort of factor that it contributes to knowledge, is an 
accident to the perceiver. 

But a subject without content can exhibit none of the psycho- 
logical functions. It does not remember, feel, or act. Neither ob- 
servation nor introspection can disclose it. Without content it cal 
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not exist because it can not function; and its form disappears with 
the repudiated content. The subject is discovered only as content 
is differentiated into the private and the public. In the history of 
philosophy the individual self emerges in the context of doubt over 
the impersonality of some content, where the privacy of some con- 
tent is thrown into relief. Scepticism appears with the illicit in- 
dictment of all content as private. Thus, accidental content becomes 
a condition for the discovery of the subject. 

Just as there is no passive subject absolutely distinct from con- 
tent, so neither is there any definable region from which data can be 
given to such a subject. 

The search for an objective region of data is extremely plausible. 
Yet the objective has always offered difficulties in the history of phi- 
losophy. It hardly seems the same as the actual picture of nature 
now entertained, nature with just these specific objects, and with 
just these laws of change. For when we make this objective region 
specific we encounter the possibility of error. Nature, to be sure, 
stands for the objective and impersonal ; but this is not to be identi- 
fied with the total removal from subjectivity of any given account 
of what nature specifically is. 

Indeed, the nature we now have, far from being the source of 
data, is rather their interpretation, the result of organizing and 
testing them. But in advance of this reception and organization 
there is no region of nature already known from which the acciden- 
tal data emerge and to which they must be traced. Nature is not 
first known, and then observed in its piecemeal disclosure of itself 
to a subject. There is no omniscient point of view to which the 
occurrence of data ceases to be accidental as their course from source 
to percipient is traced. Indeed, the occurrence of data requires that 
they shall have no knowable source; for were that source understood 
there would be no further accidents, and what are now called acci- 
dents would revert to the necessities of a world seen as a fait ac- 
compli, and so data could no longer be perceived as accidents. 

There is no analogy between particular explanations and the ex- 
planation of all particulars. In the former case no final release 
from the accidental is secured. The assumptions which explain are 
themselves particular and accidental; the event to be explained is 
one item in the field of organized data; the force of the explanation, 
rather than abolishing the accidental status of the datum to be ex- 
plained, requires that it shall retain that status of accidental dis- 
covery as a condition of the validity of the explanation. It seems 
obvious that the explanation of particular accidents draws its force 
from the preservation of the accidental in principle, and would lose 
all force if the accidental were explained away in principle. On the 
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assumption that accidents will happen, one may explain how it comes 
about that the accidental factor of experience secures just this par- 
ticular embodiment; but if one gets rid of the accidental, neither is 
there anything to explain, nor any force in the ground of the ex- 
planation. Both are accidental, and the power of the explanation 
is precisely in their common linkage as accidents. Order is the 
linkage of accidents; and where there are no accidents there is no 
order. 

The source of data is invoked in order to provide a ground for 
appearance, a ground not itself subject to the charges that can be 
brought against appearances. And the ground of all appearance 
can never, accordingly, be either an actual or a possible appearance. 
Kant was entirely correct in declaring the thing-in-itself unknow- 
able. Appearances can be explained only by appearances. 

In sum; it is possible to define neither a blankly passive psychic 
recipient for data, nor an equally blank absolute object from which 
(lata proceed. And there seems, too, a systematic ground for giving 
up the attempt to be logical or ‘‘scientific,’’ or ‘‘empirical’’ about 
appearance; for in the nature of the case it can not be traced back 
to an alien intelligible source. The authority of explanation re- 
quires that there be accidents; and consequently it is meaningless to 
attempt an explanation of the accidental in principle. 


II 


It is often urged that the accidental is a surprise to the point of 
view that apprehends it, and the fact of surprise is used to infer the 
independence of the data from the subject. 

Thus surprise also becomes absolute. But there is no absolute 
surprise. Surprise requires the upsetting of anticipation, and thus 
assumes both form and content. It is the mark of an experience for 
which data are presumed. It does not challenge them in principle, 
nor demand an explanation of them in principle. 

There are, furthermore, many surprises that do not go beyond 
the self. Unexpected proclivities, defects, and aptitudes lurk in us 
all, and the more upsetting and exhilarating surprises of life are 
reserved for these arresting revelations of one’s own character. Any 
assertion of the will, any reaching out for the forbidden fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, drives one out of Eden and condemns not only to 
the sweating brow but to the troubled heart. 

In its more systematic aspects personality also discloses novelties. 
That liberty involves limitation, that thought does not slay feeling, 
that logical proof defeats certainty, that self-assertion is social, that 
self entails the not-self . . . all these ideas, whether true or false, 
may stir puzzlement, incredulity, or opposition. The self is a sur- 
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prise to itself. And one finds in the beauty of art, or in the grace 
and courage of persons, the most amazing revelations unsuspected, 
unimaginable, challenging, and humbling. In comparison, the sur- 
prises of nature seem trivial, dull, unmoving. Or shall we say that 
we have learned nothing about the self, that no novelties and no 
miracles of creation have occurred, and that all discovery is confined 
to the not-self? Yet even the discovery of the self by scepticism 
refutes such a position. In short, surprise is not an idea that can 
be used to define the locus of the not-self. Quite as much it lurks in 
thought and feelings, and nowhere more dramatically than in ecrea- 
tive activity and personal quality. 

As for the not-self (nature, for example), completely surprising 
data destroy it in principle. Indeed it is rather extraordinary that 
after all these years David Hume should be so disregarded. The 
reduction of experience to a stream of alleged consciousness, where 
the complete atomicity of data obliterates all meaning from trans- 
cendental origins, leaves no ground for defining even a question 
about their origin. The passive subject can find neither subject nor 
object. And data become neither subjective nor objective, but just 
absolutely and atomically themselves. To make data surprising to 
an assumed subject is a pretty fallacy indeed; for it assumes as a 
condition of data a subject which would not find itself in such ma- 
terials, the only materials at its disposal. The argument from sur- 
prise must, of course, allege a transcendental object, because it can 
be stated only by assuming a transcendental subject. It is no sur- 
prise that realists find data surprising. It is remarkable that there 
should be talk about a subject when, by hypothesis, all content is 
accidental, unpredictable, unsystematic, and lawless. The whole 
idea of treating data as in principle accidental to a subject is a flat 
incoherence. For in such terms there are neither data nor subject, 
nor any ground for their distinction. 

Complete passivity of a subject levying no demands, sunk in 
flaccid inertia, asking no questions and formlessly hospitable to any- 
thing and everything, renders it incapable of surprise. Until a sub- 
ject acts it can not even define objects, for an assertion or definition 
denotes the consequences of an act, a sequence of experiences attend- 
ant upon volition, and hence upon assumed order. It is a pseudo- 
empiricism that takes its stand in the passive subject, and no 
empirical declaration is possible in passivity. For empiricism is 
test, and test is act, and act assumes the law which defines its possi- 
bility, spatial law, temporal law, causal law, a world where not any- 
thing can happen and not all rules are off. The association of 
empiricism with passivity can only destroy empiricism as a method 
of knowledge; for in passivity the distinction between fact and il- 
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lusion becomes meaningless because irrelevant to the demands of 
test. 

What is more, the argument from surprise proves too much. 
Normally one feels no surprise over most of the experiences of the 
day. One expects the ice-cubes to mingle with scotch to the ad- 
vantage of both. And if it is objected that one can’t be sure the ice 
will melt and that every drink is a metaphysical surprise party, it 
becomes plain that one is arguing not from surprise to the trans- 
cendental origin of data, but rather from the postulated transcen- 
dental origin of data to the propriety or necessity of surprise when 
the matter has been soberly considered. And that is, of course, to 
beg the question. Or, would one argue that since the ice did melt 
as expected, and offered no surprise, that ice and coolness were no 
datum, and that a good drink was no more than an idea in the mind? 
The claim that every datum is a surprise is false; and that it ought 
to be a surprise begs the question. 

Finally one may well regard the surprising datum as not at all 
vbjective, but rather as presumptively quite the opposite just be- 
cause it clashes with expectations firmly established by one’s view 
of nature. Indeed, what is too incoherently surprising becomes the 
antithesis of the objective. 

In sum; surprise, where it occurs, marks the properties of sub- 
ject as well as of object, and the absence of surprise entails no im- 
plication of the failure of objectivity, while its presence may suggest 
only error and illusion. Complete atomicity of data destroys sur- 
prise, subject, and object. The passive subject can not define em- 
piricism, but is rather its reductio ad absurdum. The passive sub- 
ject is incapable of surprise. 


IIl 


It is also claimed that data are stubborn, and consequently be- 
speak their essential irrelevance to the subject. For it is supposed 
that one can do what one likes with mere ideas, while one is forced 
to surrender to the fiat of fact. 

Probably no one any longer urges that there is no questioning of 
particular data; and whatever is to be understood by the stubborn- 
ness of data, it is not the Sinaiatic finality of one’s belief that the 
tennis ball landed fair. What is particular and accidental in data 
seems to be precisely what is not stubborn in them. Macbeth’s dag- 
ger may proceed only from his heat-oppressed brain. The simplest 
observation, even of a sense quality, may turn out to be an hallucina- 
tion. Data must make good before they can stand for fact, for what 
is more than mere idea. They are on trial; they must prove them- 
selves. 
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On the other hand there are genuinely stubborn features of ex- 
perience occurring in the psychological. For instance, there are 
beliefs, moods, conflicts, attitudes, which seem impervious to modi- 
fication. Such accidents of personality are no more subject to 
voluntary change than are the accidents of perception. Indeed, it 
may well seem that men are stubborn, and intellectual content tenta- 
tive and plastic. Yet this region of stubbornness is not the region 
of the non-psychological. 

Statements about the self may be true or false; they are marked 
by the same tough insistence, by the same uncompromising inde- 
pendence as statements about the not-self. Stubbornness may show 
the region of truth; it does not imply that truth is independent of 
self, or concerned with the not-self. Stubbornness does not indicate 
irrelevance to the subject, and suggests no region separate from the 
subject ; for it is also found in the subject. 

It seems odd that so psychological an element as stubbornness 
should be used to differentiate the subjective from the objective. 
This is only a variation on those numerous attempts to denote the 
objective through its alleged subjective peculiarities; for example, 
that the perception of real objects is more clear, or more insistent, 
or more vivid than of the imaginary or hallucinatory. One can, of 
course, arbitrarily classify ‘‘true’’ content by such marks; but that 
is only to note differences within the psychological, and not a differ- 
ence between the psychological and the impersonal. The basis of 
this distinction could not possibly be found in some peculiar 
property of psychological content. The distinction occurs only as a 
feature of the standpoint that defines the psychological in principle. 
But that standpoint will never disclose accidents as irrelevant to 
self, nor self as irrelevant to accidents. 

The attempt to reach the impersonal or transcendent reality 
through logic has been abandoned wherever the relativity of logical 
order has been understood. It has been abandoned by anyone who 
has read Kant. But there persists the equally futile attempt to spin 
the real out of the psychological, and to find the evidence of the 
transcendental in some aspect of content. But neither the psycho- 
logical nor the non-psychological can be discovered in content. This 
is Hume’s correction of Berkeley’s dogmatic assumption of the ego. 
Without content there is no subject and no object; but neither are 
they found in some peculiarity of content, such as stubbornness. 

Besides the psychological, there is a further region of stubborn 
factors in experience, namely, in form and order. Form, lacking 
peculiar qualities, not being specific, occurring at no time or place, 
not red or sweet or cold, is not a casual apprehension of a subject. 
Even those who shrink from the a priori see in form a condition of 
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specific perceptions. Perhaps those conditions represent to them 
only the helplessness of the ego, its prejudice or its animal faith, but 
a limitation nevertheless not to be transcended either by taking 
notice of nature or thought with oneself. Space, time, cause, quan- 
tity, relation, other self—these are indeed stubborn. What is more 
stubborn than the past? Yet the past is never as a whole, or in 
detail, a present content. It is not a datum, but a condition of data. 
In sum, the stubborn implies nothing transcendental or alien to the 
self, or to the structure of the point of view that receives particular 
accidents. 

Finally, one may inquire into the status of assertions about data. 
If they are data, they are also irresponsible, catastrophic, change- 
able; and they require an inference from their catastrophe to their 
transcendental origin in order to show their own objectivity. But 
that is circular. Yet this consideration serves to disclose that the 
authority for arguing to the transcendental is not itself transcen- 
dental, but reveals the subject as the arbiter of reality. And if, on 
the other side, the assertions about data are not themselves data, we 
can only conclude that they revert to the subjective and thus lose 
all authority on the hypothesis of the argument. 

In sum, the argument to the not-self on the basis of the stubborn- 
ness of data usually aims at no absolute certification of particular 
data, nor of what is accidental in data; it proves too much, since in 
both psychological attitudes and in formal order there reside ex- 
ceedingly stubborn factors; and finally it can explain neither how 
statements about data are possible, nor how they could be true. 


IV 


To collect all data into a logical class and thereupon to regard 
that class as accidental to a prior situation seems impossible. ‘‘ All’’ 
data, viewed as collected into a group, are not a possible object of 
experience. The concept of a class, legitimate for particular objects, 
becomes confused when applied to a formal condition of all objects. 
There is no class of all spatial objects, and no class of all qualified 
objects; for without space and without quality there are no objects. 
A true class need have no actual members, like the class of all 
centaurs, or of all passenger pigeons; but there is no point of view 
that can contemplate the absence of all data. It is no accident that 
there are accidents. The concept of the accidental is not an acct- 
dental concept. The point of view that asks about accidents is de- 
fined by their presence. And what defines the possibility of a 
question can never be treated as subject to question or to explanation. 
Yet to seek an explanation for the accidental is to treat it as un- 
essential to the character of the real. 
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To explain the accidental it is necessary to presume a point of 
view free from it. And this point of view must thereupon find the 
accidental included in the absolutely determined, and thereby 
abolish the accidental. But the abolition of the accidental is the 
abolition of all order. It destroys the psychological, for the psy- 
chological functions express the limited, the exploratory, the novel. 
It destroys time. Accidents are the actuality of time. In the 
static order of scientific law there is no time because there is nothing 
unique and individual. Science furnishes law of universal type 
which, while assuming individual events, describe the individuality 
of no event. In the scientific world there are no accidents, for 
science looks to the non-individual, ignoring the infinite extent of 
unique conditions out of which the timeless laws secure particular 
exemplification. The abolition of the accidental is the abolition of 
logic, for it destroys the tentativeness of assumptions which give 
inference its occasion and its force. Causal order is also lost, for 
cause, like all ideals, expresses a condition for the enlargement of 
unstable finitude and disappears with the limited point of view. In 
short, there is not one of the properties of order that fails to vanish 
with the abolition of the accidental. 

The form of a world is an ideal, not an actuality, a framework 
for organizing and extending the accidental, and it disappears when 
accidents disappear. And so, the attempt to explain the accidental 
is essentially self-defeating, for all explanation is occasioned by 
accidents. Accidents account for the need of explanation, and to get 
rid of the accidental by invoking a prior situation where it plays no 
part is to make explanation meaningless. 

For that reason, every philosophy that seeks to explain the acci- 
dental ends in a dogmatism, i.e., in realism. Fichte, for example, 
comes at last to a divine spirit whose ways are not our ways, whose 
meaning eludes all categories, and thus becomes an absolute not de- 
fined by what we define as thought. The same fate visits Royce and 
Bradley. This is not idealism. <A fait accompli, even though called 
mental or spiritual, can be no factor in an idealistic metaphysics. 
For neither can it be made the object of a possible experience, nor 
could it possess experiences of its own. 

The accidental is the actuality of the present moment, from which 
spreads the order of the world and its continuity through other 
moments. To recognize the present moment is to go beyond it, but 
one can not get there before one arrives. The dynamic of experi- 
ence is an ingredient in its actuality, and the dynamic is the sole 
actuality of spirit, its work and its self-discovery. The modern 
world is not Classic nor Byzantine, where a dome of finality encloses 
finite perspectives. It is a surging world defined in its infinity, i.e., 
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in its process of discovery ; for any articulate infinite is only the ar- 
ticulation of the endeavor to know it. Thus the conception of the 
real meets the conception of the self, for they are the same fact 
viewed now focally in its dynamic, and now extensively in its ob- 
jective potential. 

Data in detail are psychological and personal, but the concept of 
the psychological is not a psychological concept. The psychological 
is not one of the accidents of experience, but defines its possibility. 
Consequently, the attempt to interpret the psychological status of 
data as a degradation to the subjective is a mistake. Again, the 
concept of the subjective is not a subjective concept. Data, ie, 
accidents, are no more accidental in principle than is the psycho- 
logical. It is true that metaphysics in its search for the real must 
escape the subjective; but this can not mean that it must escape 
the subject. The order of appearances is reality, although not all 
appearances indicate the factual as against the fanciful. 

Kant brought necessity into the accidental; what he did not do, 
and what Hegel accomplished, was the bringing of the accidental 
into the necessary. This lesson has not been learned, even by most 
idealists. 

The necessity of the accidental is a condition of form itself. 
Abstract form of any sort can get no illustration. One can give no 
idea of space without showing some; one needs to exhibit a particu- 
lar piece of it, a piece made particular by content. And yet, be- 
cause form is order, and order ideal, the given spatial fact moves 
outward toward the infinite in eternal contingency of every actual 
location. Order means contingency, and contingency touches no 
absolute terminal. But this ideally infinite world shows the actual- 
ity and instancy of infinitude through the accidental. But, because 
the accidental becomes intelligible only as it takes on form, it in- 
vokes the ideally endless extension of the finite for its own meaning, 
and thus attains order and explanation. At the same time it re- 
quires search into the conditions that produced it, thus generating 
ever new data and new problems. And in this expansion of explana- 
tion both form and content vindicate their own restlessness in the 
mystical instancy of the real which they literally are, and of the 
life of which they are the substance and the activity. Accidents will 
happen where there is a world that can be understood. Only the 
accidental can challenge, and thereby occasion, understanding. The 
realistic error—and it is a systematically necessary error for the 
realistic procedure—is the attempt to explain the accidental as if 
it were itself an accident, one of the empirical peculiarities of ex- 
perience rather than one of the conditions of experience. It is fair 
enough to require an explanation of every accident; it is meaningless 
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to ask an explanation of the necessary. From this situation flows 
the curious instability of realism, its inability to make up its mind 
whether to be dogmatic or sceptical, and whether the dogmatic trans- 
cendental absolute is a God, or matter, or essences, or monads, or 
some combination of these. And so the sceptic appears, because the 
stage is set for him in advance by the dogmatisms resulting from 
the impossible task of explaining the accidental responsibly. 

In sum, idealism has been strong in claiming for the mind the 
order of experience, and weak in dealing with content. It has not, 
as a rule, made the accidental necessary. It has been abashed by 
arguments about surprise and about the stubborn character of data. 
Those arguments can not define themselves without begging the 
question ; for the absolute subject is nothing, and the absolute object 
is nothing. The accidental is an ontological concept, defining a con- 
dition of a world, and of a lawful world. Only in this lawful infin- 
ity can freedom be found or the secular become sacred. 

J. W. MILuer. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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Wandlungen der Weltanschauung. Eine Philosophiegeschichte als 
Geschichtsphilosophie. Karu Jou, Tiibingen: J. B. C. Mohr. 
1928-1934. Bd. I, xv + 735; Bd. II, 960 pp. 


The author of this interesting cultural history of philosophy, the 
popular German-Swiss philosopher, brought the second volume to a 
close not long before the close of his own life. As the sub-title indi- 
cates, the book frankly sets out to present a philosophy of history 
as well—a philosophy of history revealed not so much in the criteria 
which guide the selection of material or in any determinate theory 
of historical causation, but in the emphasis upon the primacy of 
‘‘spirit’’ and ‘‘life’’ over mechanism and logic. It is written with 
journalistic verve, reveals a bowing acquaintance with many fields 
of knowledge, and by the use of dramatic, stylistic antitheses con- 
veys a quality of breathlessness which makes at least for interest 
if not altogether for accuracy. For example, the sixth century 
B.C. is characterized as a century of ‘‘ Diktatoren, Dogmatiker und 
Didaktiker’’ and contrasted with the fifth, the century of Greek 
Enlightenment, of ‘‘Dialektik, Kritik und Analyse’’ (I, 70-74). 
And sentences like the following are typical: ‘‘Der Theoretiker 
Descartes demonstriert, wo der Praktiker Bacon kommandiert: jener 
begreift zur ‘Klarheit,’ dieser ergreift zur ‘Macht’’’ (1, 460). Of 
the period from Kant to Hegel, ‘‘es ist ein Weg vom Priifen zum 
Begreifen, von der Erweckung zur Beruhigung, vom Zweifel zur 
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Lehre’’ (II, p. 473). Everything is neat and uncomplicated: it 
is as if the history of thought had unrolled itself just in order to 
illustrate polar contrasts. Indeed, according to Joél’s philosophy 
of history, there is no ‘‘as if’’ about it. 

As a history of philosophy, Joél’s work has one virtue and sey- 
eral grave defects. Of the defects the most serious is the complete 
absence of any clear statement, not to mention analysis, of the prob- 
lems with which philosophers have concerned themselves. The 
history of philosophy is presented as if it were merely a record of 
attitudes, conclusions, points of view, and tendencies. And even 
these are not clearly defined but juxtaposed against each other in 
the interests of a philosophy of history arbitrarily imposed upon 
the material. Nor is there any adequate documentation, so that 
the reader can not control Joél’s interpretations. The result is 
that it is practically useless to anyone not already acquainted with 
the history of philosophy, and the central problems around which 
it has developed. It will, however, undoubtedly be of service to 
litterateurs on the hunt for convenient slogans and formulas. Its 
virtue consists in the ingenious way in which it shows how a regnant 
principle or tendency in any age pervades the whole of a culture. 
Here Joél follows Hegel and Spengler although his illustrations are 
more concrete than those of the first and not so fanciful as those 
of the second. He does not merely contrast the analytic and dual- 
istic ‘‘styles of thought’’ of the eighteenth century with the uni- 
versalism and monism of the nineteenth, but traces the operation 
of these styles in the work, for example, of men like Adam Smith, 
Lavoisier, Lessing, Linnaeus, Rousseau, Kant, and their successors. 
Granted the unavoidable distortion involved in any synoptic treat- 
ment, Joél does succeed in establishing the presence of common 
values, assumptions, modes of feeling, and arguments among think- 
ers in varied disciplines who were probably unaware of the extent 
to which they articulated, despite their differences, the same outlook 
upon the world. 

This is the one indisputable accomplishment of Joél’s history of 
philosophy and the reader expects precisely in this connection that 
his philosophy of history would come into play explaining why it is 
that this common pattern of thought and action exists when, where, 
and how it does. That the expectation is not unreasonable is supported 
by Joél’s own declared intention to present a ‘‘Denkgeschichte in 
Zusammenhang mit Weltgeschichte.’’ Unfortunately Joél offers 
no explanation of the process by which in different centuries differ- 
ent styles of thought arise, catch on, and gradually become the 
dominant idiom. Each century expresses its own principle; the 
secret to the order of succession of principles is to be found in the 
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metaphysics of Leben. All historical change proceeds out of Life. 
Since Life represents the supreme coincidentia oppositorum, the 
world views which are functions of Life illustrate a pendular move- 
ment between polar categories like unity and difference, necessity 
and freedom, collectivism and individualism. The fundamental 
tensions of life account for the oscillatory rhythms of all thought. 
The philosophy of any period must therefore be surveyed as a re- 
action to the philosophy which preceded it and necessarily opposed 
to what must follow. ‘‘Erst aus dieser Reibung der Gegensitze 
entspringt die Geschichte als eine Katharsis des Lebens und Denk- 
ens’’ (I, VIII). ‘The nature of Life determines, for Joél, the pos- 
sible types of Weltanschauung. Thus, since the fundamental atti- 
tudes which the living being can take to the world are theoretical, 
practical, and esthetic, all philosophical tendencies can be classified 
as variations of three main systematic types: naturalism, idealism 
of freedom, and objective idealism. This makes difficulties for the 
simple pendular theory which Joél ignores. 

Joél’s treatment of twentieth-century philosophy is extremely 
scanty. But he views and applauds it as a reaction to the system 
building and monism of the nineteenth century and as marking a 
renaissance of Life and an emancipation of Spirit (II, p. 882 ff.). 
Since these are undefined terms it is difficult to understand what 
Joél means or to determine whether he would have regarded the 
emergence of differently hued totalitarianisms as a confirmation of 
his sayings. To his credit should be mentioned the fact that he 
has not recast his philosophic idealism to suit the needs of current 
German racialism—something which is not difficult to do where 
concepts are vague and questions of scientific method ignored. ‘‘Of 
all materialisms,’’ he writes, ‘‘the materialism of blood is the most 
materialistic’? (II, 912). He reminds us that Blut ist ein ganz 
besonderer Saft is a sentiment which derives from Mephisto and not 
from Faust. 


SipNEY Hook. 
New York UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE. 


Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. A Study in the History of 
Thought. ERNest CAMPBELL MossNeER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1936. xv-+ 271 pp. $2.50. 


The central figure of this book is Butler. But the chief interest 
the book will have to most readers, and, I suspect, the chief interest 
the author had in writing it, is the story of the rise and fall of men’s 
confidence in reason during the century from about 1650 to about 
1750. One might guess that the author undertook the job of 
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‘*doing’’ Butler, but that (while doing that job faithfully) he dis- 
covered for himself the significance of the whole English Enlighten- 
ment in the history of which Butler is what might be called the 
penultimate chapter. It is both fascinating and instructive to trace 
what men have meant at different times when they have appealed to 
‘‘Reason’’! In the Renaissance, as Mr. Mossner points out, the ap- 
peal to reason was in the first instance a declaration of independence 
and a revolt against authority on the one hand and enthusiasm on 
the other. Such it should indeed always mean; something of the 
kind it has more or less continued through the decades to be. But it 
is other things too, and these other things are varied and incompat- 
ible. In Lord Herbert of Cherbury and the Cambridge Platonists 
it was an appeal to infallible and universal dictates (tacitly iden- 
tified with the will of God). In Locke and Newton it was an ap- 
peal to evidence such as experience alone can produce. In Butler 
(who, as Mr. Mossner rightly remarks, remained a rationalist at 
heart) it was an appeal to probabilities and moral tact. And then 
in detail the story becomes more intricate; for rationalists have not 
agreed among themselves concerning what principles are infallible, 
what inferences are substantiated by evidence, or what probabilities 
we may support by analogy and moral considerations. 

Mr. Mossner gives two chapters to the period before Butler, in 
which he shows how rationalism expressed itself in the drive for 
toleration, in latitudinarianism, and in deism of various sorts. Then 
in two chapters he summarizes (and perhaps too constantly criti- 
cizes) Butler’s thought, one chapter being devoted to the Analogy 
and the other to the ethical system of the Sermons. Next he spends 
two chapters on the decline of rationalism, the denial of validity to 
reason in religious matters (William Law), growing scepticism which 
reached its climax in Hume, and the evangelical reaction of Meth- 
odism which, he remarks, ‘‘to some extent was reactionary and 
employed obscurantist tactics.’’ Here he pauses to ask who won 
the deistic controversy ; for it was around the deistic movement that 
a large part of the battle of rationalism was fought. And he an- 
swers that the battle was won neither by the apologists for religion 
(though the Church managed to survive) nor by the deists (though 
they forced the apologists finally to renounce both revelation and 
even natural religion), but by the sceptics (who alone profited from 
the blows delivered on both parties to the quarrel). Two further 
chapters trace the history of the opinions which subsequent thinkers 
have held of Butler. Here he disproves the first half and estab- 
lishes the second half of Leslie Stephen’s judgment in the D.N.B. 
that Butler passed almost unnoticed in his own day and was later 
acclaimed and elevated to distinction. A closing chapter fittingly 
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celebrates ‘‘the sweet reasonableness of the old bishop’’ on this two- 
hundredth anniversary (1936) of the publication of the famous 
Analogy. 

S. P. L. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series: Vol. XXXVI. 
1935-1936. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 286. 25 s. 


The present volume contains a number of papers of interest. 
First among these is possibly that by Mr. Bertrand Russell, entitled 
‘‘The Limits of Empiricism.’’ It seems to indicate that Mr. Rus- 
sell is again on the march towards a new philosophy, for it directly 
attacks some of the theses of Wittgenstein. Quoting Wittgenstein’s 
statement that ‘‘ Atomic facts are independent of one another, ete.,’’ 
Russell says, ‘‘The reference to atomic facts (the existence of which 
is questionable) is not essential to the above doctrine. What Witt- 
genstein is saying is that all valid inference proceeds according to 
the laws of deduction: the connexion between premiss and conclu- 
sion must be tautologous .... It is obvious that this doctrine 
sweeps away all inference that can have any practical utility ... . 
No one in fact holds these views, and a philosophy which professes 
them cannot be wholly sincere.’’ This is strong language, but is it 
so much directed against Russell’s former pupil, Wittgenstein, and 
the logical positivists who have followed him, as it is against a for- 
mer Bertrand Russell of a few years back? There follows an attack 
by Russell on ‘‘finitism,’’ an attack which in its point of view suggests 
almost a return to the Bertrand Russell of thirty years ago, to that 
Russell whose disappearance caused such grief in some quarters that 
one American philosopher is quoted as saying, ‘‘ We worshipped him 
almost like a god, and behold, how he has betrayed us!’’ Is Mr. 
Russell now about to betray a second set of his admirers? Perhaps 
there is less fundamental change implied in the present paper than 
seems at first glance. But the summary suggests a remarkable ex- 
tension of empiricism: that ‘‘we must be able, sometimes, to ‘see’ a 
relation analogous to causation, between two parts of one specious 
present’’; that general relational ‘‘facts about universals can some- 
times be perceived in, or through, sense experience’’; that ‘‘we can 
understand a form of words, and know that it expresses either a truth 
or a falsehood, even when we know of no method of deciding the 
alternative’ (surely, this is a rejection of logical positivism) ; and 
that ‘‘physics requires the possibility of inferring, at least with 
probability, occurrences which have not been observed,’’ and that 
‘“‘we do not depend wholly upon enumeration of instances in the 
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proof of causal laws,’’ but general propositions may be at times 
‘‘derivable by attention to one single instance.’’ Mr. Russell has 
held many opinions, but surely at no time previous has he held this 
combination of them. The present reviewer applauds, and awaits 
further elucidations with great interest. 

The symposium, ‘‘Is there Mind-Body Interaction?’’ is notable 
for the fact that Messrs. Joad and Ewing take the affirmative, and 
Mr. A. M. Maclver differs chiefly because he sees in matter more than 
mechanism. It is not likely that such unanimous rejection of mecha- 
nist and parallelist interpretations would have been found even a 
few years ago. Also Mr. L. J. Russell, in his paper, ‘‘Ought Im- 
plies Can,’’ is concerned to establish the reality of ‘‘agency’’ in 
moral action, by examining again the nature of causation, in criti- 
cism of Mr. Broad. 

Another paper of interest, and pleasant because of its clarity, 
is ‘‘The Use of ‘Good’ in Adsthetic Judgments,’’ by Mrs. Helen 
Knight. It contains at least one possible intrepretation of the rela- 
tion of ‘‘the good’’ to its ‘‘criteria.’’ A good tennis player may be 
a hard driver, or again he may be good because steady, though not a 
hard hitter. So, also, with the good or the beautiful in a work of art, 
and presumably, also, with the criteria for goodness in moral con- 
duct. It would be wrong to identify the good with any one of its 


criteria, and various combinations and proportions might be equally 
good, or even not comparable, and yet the good is not independent of 
its criteria. 


Among the other papers may be noted one containing a number 
of good comments on imagination, particularly in the arts, by Mr. 
A. H. Hannay. There is an admirably clear exposition of ‘‘Kant’s 
Analysis of Experience,’’ by Mr. H. J. Paton. The Presidential 
Address by Mr. J. L. Stocks, ‘‘The Need for a Social Philosophy,”’ 
remarks that the social writings of the philosophers themselves are 
seldom philosophical, but we do in practice need a philosophy which 
the practical man can not supply, else we may inadvertently betray 
the faith by which we live. Marxism, in spite of its often unphilo- 
sophical dogmatism, has at least supplied such a theory, and so has 
appealed to many who dislike the opportunist drifting of practical 
fascism and democracy. Several of the other papers would be 
worthy of comment if space permitted, though the present reviewer 
has to confess that, in one or two of the other papers here, he has 
not the slightest idea what the authors thought they were proving. 
On the whole, it is a volume that shows again that there is some- 
thing going on among the philosophers in England. 

2s. 7%. 
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La dialectique de la durée. Gaston BacHELARD. Paris: Boivin & 
Cie. 1936. 170 pp. 15 fr. 


This presentation of what might be called an atomistic theory 
of time, though not without precedent in American philosophy, is 
still novel enough to attract the attention of students looking for a 
way out of some of the difficulties inherent in doctrines of time as a 
continuum. In spite of its title the study is not entirely dialectical ; 
it is in fact much more psychological. The metaphysics which cor- 
responds to it is not that of substance but that of function, which 
M. Bachelard believes is warranted by the various undulatory 
theories of matter which have occupied the minds of physicists in 
recent times. The reception which will be given to this study will 
probably not be so hospitable as its intrinsic interest would justify, 
for readers will be suspicious of its author’s enthusiasm and his 
habit of seeing corroboration more easily than he sees contradiction. 
But if one reads it with patience, one will, it is the opinion of this 
reviewer, be amply rewarded. G. B. 
Elements of Probability. HH. Levy ano L. Roru. Oxford: The 

Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. 

x + 200 pp. $5.00. 


The present volume is an adequate introduction to the mathe- 
matical theory of probability and the theory of sampling. The usual 
topics are clearly set forth, and, as one has the right to expect from 
Professor Levy, many of the comments on various phases of scien- 
tific method are excellent. This is particularly true for the dis- 
cussions on chance and the differences between the data of the the- 
oretical and the experimental physicist. 

However, the expectations raised in the preface, which promises 
a critique of different interpretations of probability from the point 
of view of the essential needs of scientific method, are rapidly de- 
flated. The authors show little genuine interest in the larger 
methodological problems connected with probability, and indeed 
exhibit only a modest familiarity with the important literature on 
this phase of the subject. They define mathematical probability in 
the classical way. But although they distinguish clearly between 
the mathematics, the physics, and the psychology of probability, they 
never state unambiguously how they effect the transition from the 
calculus of definitions and operations to its different applications. 
The nominal rejection of a frequency interpretation of probability 
is made on what seems to me inadequate grounds; but many of the 
illustrations of the use of the calculus, in order to make good sense, 


imply a tacit acceptance of such a view. EN 
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Thought and Real Existence. G. Dawes Hicks. (L. T. Hobhouse 
Memorial Trust Lectures, No. 6.) New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1936. 30 pp. Tie. 


This lecture is concerned with ‘‘the problem as to the relation 
in which the processes and results of thinking stand to the nature 
and connections of real existence’’ (p. 4). Rejecting the solutions 
of Kant and Lotze, Professor Dawes Hicks proceeds to examine 
Hobhouse’s position in The Theory of Knowledge. He agrees with 
Hobhouse that ‘‘Perception is always a definitely qualified state of 
consciousness, which has for its object not its own quality but an 
independently existing fact’’ (p. 16). But in order to justify this 
thesis he thinks it necessary to eliminate ‘‘sensations’’ altogether 
from the perceptual situation and to reject the notion of ‘‘simple 
apprehension’’ on which Hobhouse laid such stress. In Dawes 
Hicks’ view ‘‘the process (of perceiving) is identical in character 
with that of thinking or judging’’ (p. 22). With these revisions 
he finds it possible to reach the welcome conclusion that ‘‘there is, 
so far as one can see, nothing in the realm of real fact which must 
necessarily elude the grasp of thought, nor is there anything in the 
character of thinking to indicate that it must needs fall short of 
expressing the constitution of reality’’ (p. 28). 


A. E. M. 


Man Answers Death. An Anthology of Poetry. Edited by Cor- 
Liss Lamont. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1936. xvii + 
283 pp. $3.00. 


Given the object in view, to compile an anthology of poems about 
death based upon the philosophical doctrine of Humanism, ‘‘ which 
sets up the progress and well-being of men on this earth as the 
supreme goal of life,’’ it is hard to see how this volume could be 
improved upon. Its three hundred selections range in time from 
Amen-Hotep IV, fourteenth-century B.C., to Lionel Wiggam, born 
in 1915; and they seem to exhaust the major variations on the 
theme of ‘‘since we possess only this one life, we should make the 
most of it.’’ With genuine feeling for his material, Dr. Lamont 
has compiled a veritable bible of poetical Yea-sayers to life, since 
to him a passionate affirmation of life’s joys and beauties seems to 
be ‘‘the most effective of all answers to death.’’ But of course 
there are millions to whom that militant attitude appears only to 
aggravate the problem. This is not their book. 


H. A. L. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Brennan, Robert Edward: General Psychology. An Interpreta- 
tion of the Science of Mind based on Thomas Aquinas. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. 1937. xxxvii-+ 509 pp. $3.00. 

Okinezye, Joseph: Humanisme et médecine. (Au Service de 
l’Homme, I.) Paris: Editions Labergerie. 1936. 140 pp. 

Picard, Gabriel: Réflexions sur le probléme critique fondamental. 
(Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XIII, Cahier I.) 79 pp. 24 fr. 
(Also, Supplément Bibliographie No. 1, Vol. XIII, Cahier I.) 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Moraue. 44° Année, No. 1. 
Numéro spécial consacré 4 Descartes a l’occasion du 3° Centenaire 
du ‘‘Discours de la Méthode.’’ La pensée intuitive chez Descartes 
et chez les cartésiens: L. Brunschwig. Matiére cartésienne et créa- 
tion: E. Bréhier. Quelques réflexions sur la méthode cartésienne : 
A, Rivaud. Le réalisme de Descartes et le réle des natures simples: 
8. V. Keeling. la liberté selon Descartes: J. Laporte. Descartes 
et la vie morale: H. Gouhier. Descartes géométre: G. Loria. Des- 
cartes et Galilée: F. Enriques. Les conceptions médicales de Des- 
cartes: H. Dreyfus Le Foyer. Cartésianisme et Aristotélisme: E. 
Signoret. Descartes et les lumiéres francaises: C. von Brockdorff. 
La philosophie de J. J. Rousseau et l’esprit cartésien: G. Beaulavon. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 62° Année, Nos. 1 et 2. Une auto- 
biographie inédite: F. W. Nietzsche. Les paradoxes de relativité 
sur le temps: Ed. Le Roy. Le poéte et le primitif: Ph. Fauré- 
Frémiet. La cause élémentaire des guerres modernes: R. Ruyer. 
Le raisonnement déductif: J. Picard. Les réflexes conditionnés et 
la chronaxie: W. Drabovitch. 

Rivista pt Fruosor1a Neo-Scouastica. Anno XXVIII, Fase. VI. 
Il Secondo Congresso Tomistico Internazionale—Cronaca del Con- 
gresso: S. Vanni-Rovight. 11 problema della conoscenza nella filo- 
sofia moderna ed il realismo scolastico: Francesco Olgiati. In tema 
di rapporti tra psicologie e filosofia—Introspezione et studio del com- 
portamento: Agostino Gemelli. Sul carattere ‘‘eritico’’ della filo- 
sofia scolastica: Mario Casotti. Evidenza e autocoscienza: Grazioso 
Ceriani. Intorno alla ‘‘filosofia cristiana’’: Carlo Colombo. 1L’im- 
portanza del divenire nella dimonstrazione della esistenza di Dio: 
M. E. Dal Verme. la costituzione dei corpi secondo il tomismo e 
secondo la scienza moderna: Paolo Rossi. Principi scientifici e prin- 
cipi filosofici: S. Vanni-Rovighi. Discussioni—La critica dell’ 
idealismo: Francesco Olgiati. Il problema del male nel pensiero 


moderno: Luigi Pelloux. ‘‘I Contrafforti’’ di Guido Manacorda: 
Marino Gentile. 
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REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. XXVI*¢ 
Année, No. 1. Théodicée et Théologie chez S. Thomas d’Aquin: 
A. R. Motte. Les ‘‘Philosophes’’ dans le philosophie chrétienne 
médiévale: M. D. Chenu. Réflexions sur la morale cartésienne: A. 
Forest. 

La Critica. Anno XXXV, fase. 1. La storia come pensiero e 
come azione: Benedetto Croce. Studi su poesie antiche e moderne: 
Benedetto Croce. Cattolicismo e civilta moderna nel secolo XIX 
(cont.), J. De Maistre: Adolfo Omodeo. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The publisher of Rudolf Eisler’s Lexikon der philosophischen 
Begriffe, and of his Lexikon der Philosophen (1912), which has long 
been out of print, is publishing a new Philosophen-Lexikon, pre- 
pared by Eugen Hauer, Werner Ziegenfuss, and Gertrud Jung. In 
addition to giving brief biographical and bibliographical references 
for philosophers from Abaelard to Zeno, this dictionary is a Who’s 
Who for contemporary philosophers. Over half of its space is de- 
voted to philosophers since Hegel, among them over 600 living Ger- 
man philosophers. Though the work is less complete for other 
nationalities, it is inclusive enough to be a very valuable reference 


work. In many eases the biographical data are supplemented by a 
brief exposition of the man’s philosophy—sometimes written by the 
philosopher himself. 

The work is appearing monthly in fifteen fascicles, beginning 
February, 1937. The total price is 37.50 R.M. (less 25%) and the 
publisher is E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, SW 68, Germany. 


Vassar College is offering ‘‘The Durant Drake Scholarship of 
Ethics’’ in the form of a fellowship open to candidates for the degree 
of Master of Arts in Philosophy. The value of the fellowship is 
$1000. The fellowship is not limited to students who desire to study 
ethics as a special discipline, but may be awarded to candidates 
whose interest lies in any of the fields of philosophy where value 
problems are involved, such as social philosophy, esthetics, history 
of philosophy, metaphysics, ete. It is open to women graduates of 
any college or university of good standing. The award is made by 
the Committee on Graduate Study of Vassar College, upon nomina- 
tion by the Department of Philosophy, Moritz A. Geiger, Chairman. 
Applications should be made to the office of the Dean of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., before March 15, 1937. 





